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THE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CONCEP- 
TION OF EQUALITY AMONG MEN AS 
A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAL 


The French Revolution was preceded in France by an 
extraordinary discussion of the structure of human society, the 
foundations of government, and the nights of the individual man- 
A series of social philosophers undertook to reconstruct theo- 
retically human society and the state. Eminent among these 
writers was J. J. Rousseau, whose most famous contribution to 
the discussion was his treatise on the "Social Contract." In 
that remarkable treatise Rousseau thus defines his idea of equal- 
ity among men: "If one examine in what consists precisely the 
greatest good of all, which ought to be the aim of every system 
of legislation, one will find that it may reduced to these two 
principal objects, liberty and equality; liberty, because every 
individual private dependence is so much strength taken from 
the body of the state; equality, because liberty cannot exist 
without it." He does not suppose that equality means that 
everyone has the same amount of power or of wealth; but he 
insists that power shall be exercised only by virtue of law, or 
of rank determined by law, and that wealth shall be moderate 
and well distributed, so that "No citizen shall be nich enough 


“to buy another, or poor enough to be obliged to sell himself." 


He recognizes that "The force of things tends always to de- 
stroy equality," but argues thence that the force of legislation 


ought always to tend to create and maintainit. Rousseau had 
always in mind his excellent definition of liberty: "Obedience 
to a law which one has himself prescnbed." He had no ex- 
aggerated ideas about universal liberty. He taught that civil 
liberty was not within the reach of all peoples, and that cli- 
mate and soil had much to do with determining a people’s form 
of government. In the same way, he taught distinctly that 
there exists no such actual thing as a veritable democracy in 
which everybody would be equal. 

The origin and precise date of the French warcry 
"Liberty, Equality, Fraternity" are obscure; but the cry has 
been used in France under most of the governments which 
have existed there since the Revolution, although with intervals 
of prohibition. It has always been rather a warcry than a 
political or social creed. 

From the French philosophers who preceded the French 
Revolution the American leaders of thought who gradually 
brought about independence from Great Britain, and set up 
this republic derived some of their theories and phrases; 
but these theories and phrases were not carried far into their 
practices or their legislation. ‘Thomas Paine, the merits of 
whose political philosophy were, and still are, obscured by the 
violence of his language against kings, priests, and Quakers, as. 
sumed in his famous pamphlet entitled "Common Sense" 
Rousseau’s doctrine of equality; but in Paine’s mind it was an 
equality to be asserted against distinctions of rank or power trans- 
missible by birth, or hereditary succession prescribed by law. 
Thus he says "For all men being originally equals, no one by 
birth could have a right to set up his own family in preference 
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to all others forever, and tho himself might deserve some decent 
degree of honors of his contemporaries, yet his descendants 
might be far too unworthy to inherit them." His main object 
in mentioning the natural equality of men was to contend against 
the artificial inequalities established in empires, kingdoms, and 
ranks of nobility. "Common Sense" was written during the 
siege of Boston, and was essentially an argument for separation 
from Great Britain. Paine’s definition of the "design and end 
of government," namely "freedom and security," supplies the 
skeleton for his whole argument against tyranny. His distinc- 
tion between society and government is also important for the 
understanding of his social theory. The one, he says, encour- 
ages intercourse; the other creates distinctions. ‘The first is a 
patron; the last, a punisher. "Society in every state is a bless- 
ing, but government, even in its best state, is but a necessary 
evil;" and again, "I draw my idea of the form of government 
from a principle of nature which no art can overturn, namely, 
that the more simple anything is, the less liable is it to be dis- 
ordered,"—a remark which contains the gist of the wisest of 
the efforts made today in this country to secure municipal re- 
form. It is clear, then, that in the minds of both the French 
and the American political philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the word equality was used in a relative or limited sense, 
and not in an absolute or universal sense. 

The Declaration of Independence, adopted on July fourth, 
1776, by the representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, contains a strong affirmation of human 
equality, but also affirms clearly that the object of government 
is to give the governed liberty and security: "We hold these 
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truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal; that all 
are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed." Later, the same document declares that it is the duty 
of mankind to throw off a government which evinces a de- 
sire to reduce them under despotism, and "To provide 
new guards for their future security." In other words, the 
phrase "All men are created equal" probably meant to Jef- 
ferson and the Congress no more than it meant to the so- 
cial philosophers of France, or to Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Paine; and it is certain that the American com- 
mon people of that day held no theoretical views about the 
equality of all men at birth which prevented them from holding 
negroes as slaves. But there the phrase stands in the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and after the lapse of a century and a 
third, during which period we have had some new experience 
about both political equality and social equality, it may prove 
interesting to ask ourselves what it means to the Americans of 
today. 

We Americans have never had occasion to consider social 
equality as the opposite of the settled ranks and the diversities 
of condition prescribed by law under the feudal system, and 
maintained ngidly by hereditary succession. ‘The feudal system 
never got any real hold in any part of the territory which is 
now the United States; hence the Americans of 1776 had no 
need to resist or break up established inequalities. Their sole 
object was to establish freedom with security in the state. 
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Even in Canada, the French seignories were never really 
naturalized; and after the victory of the English at Quebec in 
1759, they began to fade away. No title and no office has 
ever been hereditary in the United States. Furthermore, 
Americans have never had any experience of any of the arti- 
ficial divisions of society called "castes," the privileges or dis- 
abilities of which are transmitted by inheritance. This has 
been an inestimable exemption from lasting inequalities which, 
in other parts of the world, have been sanctioned by all the 
force and authority of religion. Again, the absence of an es- 
tablishment of religion, or an established church, in the United 
States, has tended to prevent the existence of a privileged and 
authoritative class of persons distinct from the rest of the com- 
munity, permanent as a class, and supported by the state. The 
clergy of an established, authoritative church has always been 
a standing illustration of inequality among men, in whatever 
sort of state and under whatever religion they have existed; but 
several generations have passed since such a clergy existed in 
any part of the United States. “Thus it has happened that in 
the absence of the inequalities familiar to most of the nations, 
the American people have not concerned themselves much, at 
least until lately, about the precise meaning of the term 
equality. 

Let us now consider what human equality does not, and 
cannot, mean. In the first place, it does not mean that men 
are born equal in bodily strength and vitality, mental gifts, or 
potential capacity of any sort. Anyone who has been long con- 
cerned with education will inevitably have become convinced 
that the inequalities among human beings of the same stock 
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as regards physical and spiritual capacities, are infinite. Even 
in the same family, the children of the same two parents exhibit 
as a rule astonishing diversities of bodily and mental qualities. 
Men and women of the same race, who have grown up on the 
same soil, in the same climate, and under like governmental] 
conditions, exhibit great diversities in capacity for education, 
age of maturity, attainments, and character. ‘This innate di- 
versity is so great that among millions of people an exact ob- 
server would be unable to find any two just alike. Men, as a 
matter of fact, are not born equal; no two can have an equal 
chance in life by any possibility, because their means and 
powers of meeting the exposures, risks, and opportunities of life 
are different. ‘Through atavism, or the return by some modi- 
fied descendants to an earlier type, an intermittent heredity 
counteracts in some measure the general tendency to transmit 
to children the bodily and mental qualities of the parents. 
Even under the most favorable circumstances, therefore, chil- 
dren are not born equal and alike, but unequal and different, 
and this original inequality is infallibly developed as life goes 
on; because it is impossible to provide the same environment 
or the same education for any two children. A just social 
philosophy will not undertake to fly in the face of these facts 
of nature. 

In the next place, let us consider the actual facts in re- 
gard to social organization in any state which has long been 
free, like the American or the Swiss Republic, the Dominion 
of Canada, or the Australian Federation. Are men equal, as 
a matter of fact, in any such free state, as regards their occu- 
pations, modes of life, scales of living, and freedom in that 
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"oursuit of happiness" to which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence avers that all men have a right? These democratic soci- 
eties have now been long enough in existence to make plain 
their social effects, and it is already evident that free institutions 
have no tendency to prevent the division of mankind into different 
occupations and distinct social states, grades, or levels. Under 
free institutions there are farmers, mechanics, quarrymen, min- 
ers, clerks, traders, shopkeepers, carriers, money-lenders, law- 
yers, physicians, teachers, and ministers, just as there were in 
feudal society, and as there must continue to be under any form 
of government or social structure. Civilized society cannot be 
maintained on the planet without this division of workers in 
every generation among these widely diversified occupations; and 
the occupations are so different in the capacities they call for 
and in the effects they produce upon the workers, that social 
inequalities inevitably arise from them, under the simple prin- 
ciple that "birds of a feather flock together." The different 
tastes and capacities which send men into different callings ap- 
pear early in life, and are only developed and made more de- 
cided by education; and all through the life of each individual 
they continue to differentiate him from most of his neighbors, 
while they make him consort more and more with men of simi- 
lar tastes and capacities. 

Let us next consider whether liberty tends to produce 
equality or inequality of condition among the different mem- 
bers of the same free commonwealth. If we may judge from 
the experience of the free commonwealths mentioned above, 
freedom has no tendency to produce equality of condition as 
regards wealth among the different members of the same free 
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state. On the contrary, freedom to develop the infinite diver- 
sities of individual gift and capacity necessarily results in great 
diversities of condition as regards the possession of property. 
In consequence of possessing a natural talent for making mon- 
ey, a talent which he has been free to exercise and develop, 
one citizen makes five hundred dollars while another makes 
five; and the first man is just as free as the second to save and 
accumulate his earnings. The laws may, to be sure, tax the 
first man more heavily than the second and may restrict his 
power to transmit his property by testament; but if these laws 
are just and equal they will not prevent the unequal money- 
making capacity of the two men from taking full effect. Free- 
dom, therefore, means not equality, but inequality of condition 
among the members of a free society; and this result has been 
actually obtained under all the free governments of the world, 
and nowhere to so striking a degree as in the United States. 

It is an interesting inquiry how far universal education 
will tend to equalize the human lot in free states. Free edu- 
cation for all children has not been in operation long enough 
to justify positive assertions as to its probable ultimate results; 
but in the older parts of the United States it has been in progress 
in an elementary form for several generations, and has been 
offered for more than two generations to selected children up 
to the age of eighteen years. We may then say with confi- 
dence concerning public education at the expense of the state 
that it has no tendency to make children alike or equal in any 
sense; that the great mass of the children are still obliged to 
begin to earn their livings at about fourteen years of age, and 
that the division of the productive members of the community 
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into widely different occupations seems not to be much affected 
by the state’s provision of free schools. Education, of course, 
improves all the children of the state, gives them new tastes 
and ambitions and new means of wholesome enjoyment, gives 
them a wider outlook on the world, and makes them happier 
and better men and women; but the children, grown up, will 
be found divided among all the various occupations by which 
the race gets its living. 

The structure of democratic society will, therefore, re- 
main full of inequalities. Nevertheless, there is an important 
difference between democratic and feudal society as regards 
social equality. The layers of feudal society were stiff and 
unyielding, and it was well-nigh impossible for one born in 
one layer to rise into a higher. ‘The layers of democratic so- 
ciety are fluid and mobile, so that persons of capacity and 
character, no matter where born, may easily advance from one 
occupation to another, or rise from one layer to another, in conse- 
quence of either natural gift or superior education, or both. This 
is an immense advantage of democratic society, and is the chief 
source of the greater efficiency of the democratic organization. 
Universal education actively promotes this social fluidity. It 
makes every child of remarkable capacity fit and ready to seize 
his opportunity, and furthers him strongly on his upward way. 
Public education, however, has thus far fulfilled but imperfectly 
this important function. It has not held the childlong enough in 
school. It has put too many pupils before the grade teacher, 
making it impossible for her to give individual instruction to 
either the brightest or the dullest children, and almost com- 
pelling her to aim at an average product. _It has not enlisted 
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in afternoon and evening work the older children who have 
been compelled to begin to earn their livelihoods. It has 
thought of education as a process which belongs to childhood, 
instead of as a process continuous through life. 

One form of equality has been much dilated on as possi- 
ble in a free commonwealth, and has been, to some extent, 
realized in our own, namely,—equality of opportunity; and 
undoubtedly a desirable aim and a helpful ideal are expressed 
in this phrase. We could all wish that every child born in 
this free land should be so brought up as to develop the best 
powers that are in him and give them free play; and that every 
child should meet the opportunity in life which he is fitted to 
seize and enjoy. This would indeed be the result of sound 
family training and well directed universal education. Never- 
theless, there is an important sense in which there is no such 
thing in reality as equality of opportunity for children by the 
million. What is an opportunity for one child is no oppor- 
tunity at all for another, for he cannot seize it or enjoy its 
fruits. Diversity of opportunity must correspond to the infinite 
diversity of human capacity. Genius, to be sure, either finds 
a way or makes it, but common people have to be made 
ready to meet their fitting opportunities in life, some great, 
some small, some rare, some common. Democratic society 
has still to leam how to stimulate young people to prepare 
themselves for opportunities and to seize them, and, on the 
other hand, how to proffer opportunities to capable and rising 
persons. 

Various influences have come into existence during the 
past hundred years which diminish freedom and equality 
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among men, alike in free states and in states where feudal re- 
strictions still linger. ‘These influences are chiefly outgrowths 
of modern industrialism. Thus the trade unions, which have 
grown up during that period and become more and more 
powerful, exert a strong influence to prevent mobility among 
trades, and between the different grades of the same trade. 
It is much harder for a journeyman to become an employer 
in the United States now than it was fifty years ago. Ordi- 
nary buying and selling, or trading, is carried on today under 
many more restrictions and liabilities of all sorts than it was a 
generation ago. ‘he new freedom of association or combina- 
tion has compelled a drastic regulation of monopolies, espec- 
ially of those which affect necessaries of life. Collective 
rights have come to dominate often individual rights, especi- 
ally in respect to epidemic diseases, public nuisances, and pub- 
lic or semi-public utilities. In all trade and commerce there 
are fewer principals and more subordinates than there used to 
be. The introduction of machinery and of piece work make 
the class called "operatives" a larger one and more fixed one. 
The machine industries, when highly organized so that com- 
plicated adjustments may all run smoothly towards a small but 
secure profit, tend to automatize human beings. These un- 
desirable tendencies are, however, offset by good tendencies 
in modern industries. ‘The improvement of machinery and 
the diffusion of mechanical power have done away with many 
of the exhausting and unimproving forms of human labor on 
farms, and in forests, fisheries, mines, quarries, and the me- 
chanic arts. Machinery and machine tools, and the intelli- 
gent use of domestic animals have in years still recent elevated 
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very much the occupation of the farmer as regards its pro- 
ductiveness, and its mental and moral satisfactions. Progress 
in the application of science to the useful arts, in practical 
sanitation, and in the development of good means of com- 
munication and transportation tends to diminish the inequalities 
in the different human occupations, and to make them all 
more interesting and more alike in their capacity to yield en- 
joyment and rational satisfaction. 

Many humanitarian movements of the present day tend 
to diminish the inequalities among men and families, because 
they tend to destroy or diminish the evil influences which pre- 
vent men from realizing in their own lives the common human 
joys and satisfactions. The humanitarian efforts are now-a- 
days directed against intemperance and the other destructive 
vices, and against disease, unhealthy modes of living, ignorance, 
and superstition. These are the commonest causes of poy- 
erty and misery, partly by their direct effects, and partly by 
indirect effects on the character of the sufferers and of their 
descendants. These philanthropic efforts combat the worst 
inequalities in human society, and more and more they do it 
effectively. Many of these philanthropic agencies have been 
developed by the Jewish and Christian religious organizations, 
although it is the progress of preventive medicine which has 
made the best of them possible and effective. It is very fit- 
ting that the Christian church should now try to carry on an 
effective campaign against this world’s evil and the resulting 
miseries in human society; for the Christian church has for 
centuries been content to hold out the compensatory hope of 
a happy equality and an equal happiness in another world, 
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while making no effective effort to combat the wrongs and 
evils which produce such unnecessary inequalities in this world, 
and even preaching resignation to them. The Christian 
church has tried to palliate some of the effects of earthly evil, 
but not to abolish root and branch the causes of evil. Mon- 
asteries and convents were retreats from the world. The Sis- 
ters and Brothers of Charity and Mercy who now nurse the 
sick and wounded in modern hospitals are in a very different 
frame of mind from their devoted predecessors who tended 
the dying in a mediaeval lazaretto when the plague raged. It 
is not religion, but applied science, and particularly medical 
science, which during the past century has chiefly contributed 
to the diminution of unnecessary inequalities of condition 
among men. 

The relation of the sexes among educated people offers 
a good illustration of an equality consistent with great diversi- 
ties. The inequality of men and women in primitive society 
seems to have depended on strong differences between the 
two sexes as regards strength, endurance, and habitual occupa- 
tion. If men and women were more alike in body 
and in mind, would they not be more equal, and if equality 
between them be a good thing, should not their common 
qualities be cultivated and their unlike qualities be 
discouraged or obliterated? During the progress of the 
French Revolution there were plenty of women who wished 
to join the clubs and mount the tribune, who claimed equal 
political rights with men and equal social freedom. Fraternal 
societies, open to both sexes, were organized. They labored 
for the education of the public in the new ideas. They 
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preached against the new aristocracy of riches. They said to 
each other "Thou", and not "You", and they proscribed such 
titles as Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle. By 1793 
some of these women had taken to wearing the dress of men, 
and to assembling in great numbers for public demonstrations. 
In that same year clubs of women were suppressed. Even the 
French Revolution declined to give the same liberties to wom- 
en and tomen. ‘The argument to equality failed to overcome 
the fact of dissimilarity. In recent times the admission of 
women to many new industrial activities is making women 
resemble men in earning power and in habitual occupation 
much more than they ever did before in the history of the 
world. ‘The morning suburban trains carry nearly as many 
young women as young men into the city. The daily work 
of millions of women is not in the household, but in the fac- 
tory, the shop, the business office. This industrial freedom 
doubtless tends towards equality of rights and towards equal- 
ity in social intercourse. It also qualifies the deference of 
men to women and of women to men, but it has no tendency 
at all to make men and women resemble each other any more 
than they did before this industrial equality set in. On the 
contrary, the longer society has experience of industrial free- 
dom for women, the more precautions it takes by law for the 
protection of women and for the conservation of their distinct- 
ively feminine qualities and functions. On a great scale, demo- 
cratic society undertakes to preserve by law the distinction be- 
tween the sexes, which modern industrialism has been willing 
to obscure. In other words, the goal or ideal of democratic so- 
ciety is not equality between the sexes based on an overcoming 
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or obliteration of their profound diversities. 

It is quite the same with regard to the diversities or un- 
likenesses which exist between different individuals of the 
same sex. Democracy does not seek equality through the 
discouragement or obliteration of individual diversities. It 
does not aim at a general average of gifts and powers in hu- 
manity. ‘The prairie is not its social ideal. Its conception of 
social and political equality does not involve a dead level of 
human gifts, powers, or attainments. On the contrary, demo- 
cratic society enjoys and actively promotes an immense diver- 
sity among its members, and in particular, it increases many 
fold and with happiest results the difference between the hu- 
man individual in youth and the same individual in his prime 
and in old age. A despotic government gives one individual 
—the ruler—or a few individuals—the ruling family or set— 
the opportunity of great personal growth and enlargement. 
Democratic society gives multitudes that precious opportunity. 
Under a despotic, autocratic, or aristocratic government, the 
lower masses of the population, like a European peasantry, 
may exhibit a widespread uniformity of manners and customs, 
just as they often wear a uniform costume. In a democracy, 
although emotions, passions, and fashions spread quickly through 
the masses, they change as quickly; and all the time there ex- 
ists a multitudinous diversity of aim, motive, and object in life, 
which no society organized in fixed layers can match. 

The American democracy illustrates to perfection one 
sort of diversity which, though comparatively new in the world, 
has far-reaching consequences and is probably to last. I refer 
to diversity in religion. Unity in religion has seemed to many 
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generations of thoughtful people not only a desirable end in 
itself, but the only end consistent with the universal acceptance 
of the one true religion. It seemed a natural thing, not only 
to the religionists but to the statesmen of the past, that a whole 
nation should have one religion, and that departures from that 
faith should be stamped out by violence. Diversities in relig- 
ion were blasphemous and abominable, and were to be re- 
pressed by all the powers of both church and state. If re- 
ligion had been revealed to man authoritatively and completely, 
there could be but one religion. If an authoritative church on 
earth had been divinely created and established forever, then 
there could be but one church. The doctrine of civil and re- 
ligious liberty having finally won the day against all these as- 
sumptions, democracy in the United States has tolerated and 
protected all forms of religion, and there consequently exists 
in the United States an indescribable diversity of religious opin- 
ion and practice. Gradually many men have come to believe 
that unity in religion is not a legitimate goal for human society 
within any imaginable period of time. Nations at different 
stages of civilization must have different religions. Individuals 
within the same nation need different sorts of religion, adapted 
to their personal condition as regards inheritances, traditions, 
and education. Not uniformity in religion, but equality of 
treatment for all religions, is the democratic ideal. Paul of 
Tarsus went out from his narrow Hebrew world into the 
broad and diverse Mediterranean world of his day, with its 
great variety of races and religions, slightly bound together by 
a common political subjection to Rome. Among these vari- 
ous peoples, so different in origin, development, and occupa- 
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tion, he saw an immense diversity in gifts, capacities, and ac- 
tivities. Similarity with resulting equality would have been 
an impossible social conception among them, and yet St. Paul 
could say "There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. 
And there are differences of administration but the same 
Lord". Inthe American democracy of today there are the 
same diversities of gifts, and only the same sort of unity is pos- 
sible, the unity of the spint,—which means for us moderns a 
common belief in the reign of love and good will, and a com- 
mon purpose to serve those powers. The equality which 
modern democracy believes in is an essential unity in respect 
to ideals. It can only be a single essence distilled from hu- 
man variety. 

As a further illustration of the variety which may co-exist 
with freedom and security under democratic institutions, one 
may take the great diversity in the population of the United 
States as regards racial origin. The immense area of the 
United States, the richness of the country in soil, mines, for- 
ests, and water powers, and its free institutions, have drawn 
to it multitudes from all parts of the habitable earth. The 
broad country has been the refuge of the ignorant and the op- 
pressed, as well as the paradise of the enterprising, intelligent, 
and bold. Many people look with concern on this rapid ad- 
vent of dissimilar races, because they fear that the higher races 
will be contaminated by the lower. Others imagine a blend 
of all these races, making in time a new and strong racial 
stock. We use such words as assimilation and amalgama- 
tion to describe the ultimate absorption of these heterogeneous 
materials into one homogeneous mass, and through such a 
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blending or amalgamating, men imagine that a comprehensive 
social equality is to result, and that this last social state will be 
better than the present condition of diversity. 

There are many analogies in nature which might well 
warn us against sucha desire for uniformity or such an advocacy 
of racial amalgamation. An amalgam, for instance, is a blend- 
ing of one or more of the other metals with mercury. In this 
blending the qualities of the original metals are, as a rule, lost, 
and the qualities of the amalgam may not be, on the whole, 
as serviceable as those of any one of its ingredients. It is the 
same with alloys in general. To alloy is usually to debase, as 
when a precious metal is mixed with one less valuable. For 
special purposes workers in metal produce serviceable alloys, 
—as, for instance, the alloy of zinc and copper which we call 
brass. As an addition to zinc and copper, brass is a good 
invention, but mankind could ‘not afford to lose either zinc or 
copper and accept brass as a substitute. The original diverse 
metallic elements are more valuable, on the whole, than all 
the alloys and amalgams which can be manufactured by mix- 
ing them. When a professor of agriculture is trying to pro- 
duce on a large scale an improved variety of Indian corn, he 
carefully selects the most perfect ears, bearing the most per- 
fect kernels in largest number, from a large crop in which ears 
and kernels present considerable variety, and by using only 
selected seed he hopes to obtain a fixed type of improved 
com on a large scale. Far from endeavoring to blend differ- 
ent varieties having various merits and demerits, his whole ef- 
fort is directed to multiplying the selected best variety. The 
centuries-long efforts of breeders of domestic animals have re- 
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sulted in numerous varieties of serviceable animals, each variety 
adhering to a fixed type. In wise breeding there is no ten- 
dency to blend the different varieties of dogs, or hens, or hors- 
es, or cows into one type for each species. The contrary is 
the sound practice. We contemptuously call the product of 
mixed varieties "mongrels" or "curs" or "hybrids." When 
it comes to crossing distinct species, there sometimes results a 
serviceable creature, as, for instance, the mule from the horse 
and the ass; but then the mule is infertile. When a breeder 
of tulips tries to get a new variety, he starts from a bulb 
which has for two or more seasons manifested a capacity to 
vary, that is, to produce a new color or a new mixture of 
colors in the flower, and he breeds from that bulb, hoping 
that it will vary farther. If, then, he obtains a new and de- 
sirable variation, he breeds from that new variation, hoping its 
flowers will develop the constant or fixed form and color which 
constitute a new variety. The breeder starts from a "sport", 
and tries to get a new constant type out of the apparently cas- 
ual product of that "sport." In this process there is no assimi- 
lation or amalgamation of different varieties into a desirable 
blend. 

These analogies are instructive as regards the assimilation 
or amalgamation of human varieties into one common stock. 
The different races of mankind have been produced by the ex- 
posure to different conditions of life through long ages of groups 
which may have presented at the start marked diversities. 
They now possess different powers, desires, and capacities, and 
different immunities. Their bodies are unlike in many respects, 
some trivial, others important. ‘Their minds work differently 
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and their dispositions are unlike. Experience teaches that in- 
termarriage between two races which present marked diversi- 
ties ordinarily results in offspring inferior to each parent. 
Thus, no satisfactory blend of a European race with a far- 
eastern race has as yet appeared. The Eurasians are, as a 
rule, feebler than either of the stocks which mix; and these ex- 
periments have now been tried on a considerable scale, and 
with several races, both European and Asiatic. A  prepo- 
tent race like the Hebrew can apparently recover from an oc- 
casional admixture of other races; but on the whole, the surviv- 
al of the Jewish race in extraordinary vigor is a striking lesson 
on the value of racial purity. Intermarriage between races 
which strongly resemble each other and have been neighbors 
for centuries, like the Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples of 
northern Europe, is comparatively safe, and in regard to mar- 
riages between individuals of different races there are many 
special cases, and many exceptions to the rule; but in general, 
the ideal of a people made up from many different races and 
living under free institutions should be the perpetuation of ra- 
cial diversity, and not the bringing about of a racial blend. 
The diversities of race need no more be extinguished under 
free institutions than the diversities between human individuals. 
Freedom should encourage diversity, not extinguish it. In the 
course of many generations, exposure to the same climate and 
the same food conditions, the practice of the same arts, trades, 
and professions, the education of the masses at the same free 
schools, the living under the same laws, the use of one com- 
mon language, and the persistent inculcation of the same polit- 
ical and social ideals will qualify racial differences and render 
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some of them less visible; but many centuries will not extin- 
guish them. 

There is, however, one uniting sentiment which all the 
diverse races and all the diverse human beings that make up 
the American people should always feel. It is the sentiment 
of loyalty to freedom and to the established institutions which 
secure freedom. Under the feudal system, and indeed, under 
most forms of autocratic and aristocratic government there 
were many loyalties which developed human virtue, and were 
the source of much genuine happiness. In democratic society 
these numerous loyalties, which were often centered in su- 
perior or idealized persons or small classes of persons, should 
be replaced by one intense loyalty to the ideals of freedom, 
security, and fellowship. This loyalty to ideals is analogous 
to the devotion which Hebrew and Christian alike offer to 
God. It may be expressed in symbols, represented in institu- 
tions, and celebrated in poetry, art, and music. It compre- 
hends every field of the national activity, and every element 
of individual and family life. The sentiment of fraternity en- 
ters into it, but not the desire for equality, for it is great 
enough and warm enough to comprehend infinite diversities. 
Power is an attribute of this ideal, as it is an attribute of God, 
but gentleness, peace, and love also make part of it. Material 
prosperity and splendor, though not luxury, seem natural for 
this ideal government of freemen by freemen, but simplicity, 
beauty, and comfort, still more natural: The force used by 
such a government should be defensive and protective, both 


within and without its borders; its motto may well be "each 
for all and all for each." 
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The most valuable element in a feasible equality is equal- 
ity before the law and all the agents of the law, and this ele- 
ment is precious just because it tends to make the pursuit of 
happiness free and secure. “The American democracy should 
make the pursuit of happiness free and secure for all. It is 
very far from having accomplished this result. It can do so 
without seeking to establish among men a monotonous, tire- 
some and unnatural equality; for happiness is fortunately a state of 
mind quite independent of condition as regards wealth, of the 
habitual occupation, and of mental gifts. It is a product of 
health, serviceableness, loyalty, security, amiability, and a good 
standing among one’s fellows. In a democracy all sorts and 
conditions of men should be equally free and secure in the 
pursuit of such happiness; but all experience proves that the 
humble, quiet, wholesome people, whose simple, dutiful lives 
will not be long remembered have as good a chance as any- 
body has of winning it. 
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